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THE CHEMISTRY OF IPECACUANHA. — 
By Dr. B. H. PAUL AND A. J. COWNLEY. 


Ipecacuanha is probably, next to opium and cinchona bark, one of 
the most important drugs in the official materia medica. Its chemi- 
cal history, however, has been for a long time very imperfect, and 
although some of its medicinal effects have been ascribed to the | 
presence of an alkaloid, there has been hitherto considerable doubt 
whether that was always the case. In prosecuting an inquiry as to 
the amount and nature of the alkaloid in ipecacuanha to which the 
name emetine has been given, reference was, of course, made to the 
observations of previous experimenters. Instead, however, of deriv- 
ing much assistance from the statements of their results, we found 
that they led to considerable uncertainty respecting the chemical 
identity of the alkaloid described as emetine. 

The investigation of ipecacuanha from a chemical point of view 
was first undertaken by Pelletier,’ shortly after Sertiirner’s discovery 
of morphine. Pelletier showed that the medicinal properties of the 
drug were due to a “ proximate principle or matiére vomitive,” to 
which he gave the name of Emetine, from éuéw to vomit. A for- 
mula for its preparation was introduced into the French Codex in 
1818.2 The product so obtained—amounting to 16 per cent. of the 
drug—was little more than a concentrated alcoholic extract. It had 
the form of transparent scales of a reddish-brown color, acid 
reaction and bitter taste, was very deliquescent, soluble in all propor- 


1 Annales de Chim. et de Phys.,1V, 172, and Journ, de Pharm., a, Ill, 145 ; 
IV, 322, 1817. 
Codex Med., 1818, 179. 
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tions in water or alcohol, but insoluble in ether. The aqueous solu- 
tion gave a green color with ferric salts and copious flocculent pre- 
cipitates on the addition of basic lead acetate or infusion of nutgalls. 
It was, in fact, a pharmaceutical preparation rather than a distinct 
chemical substance, and was essentially a compound of the basic con- 
stituents of ipecacuanha with a substance somewhat analogous to 
tannin. 

Subsequently Pelletier succeeded, in conjunction with Magendie, 
in obtaining a product of distinctly basic character, which was sub- 
mitted to analysis by Dumas! and its composition was represented 


as corresponding with the formula C,,H,,NQ,.. 
Found, Calculated, 
64°24 
8°39 
4°96 


22°61 


100°20 

This base was described as a white pulverulent substance some- 
what yellowish and becoming colored on exposure, but not deli- 
 quescent. It melted about 50° C., was very slightly soluble in cold 
water, freely soluble in alcohol and insoluble in ether. 

It had a marked alkaline reaction and neutralized acids, but ap- 
parently did not form crystallizable salts, though “acid solutions some- 
times showed signs of crystals.” An aqueous solution was not pre- 
cipitated by basic lead acetate. It was, therefore, very different 
from the emetine of the French Codex, and Magendie found it to be 
three times as effective medicinally. 

Various methods of preparing emetine were iieamauiia sug- 
gested by Calloud, Merck, Reich and Leprat, but none of them 
furnished a perfectly pure and chemically individual substance. 
The examination of the alkaloid obtained from the official Brazilian 
ipecacuanha by Reich? is chiefly noticeable for the results of the ele- 
mentary analysis leading to the formula C,,H,,N,O;:. 

Calculated. 
63°49 
7°93 
7°40 
21°18 


100° 


1Ann. de Chim. Phys., 2, XXIV, 180. 
21863. Archiv der Pharm., 2, 113, 193. 
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The tpecacuanha then employed for medicinal purposes in France 
was probably the officially recognized drug imported from Brazil, 
under the name of Rio ipecacuanha, the product of a plant belonging 
to the genus Cephaelis, and growing in the province of Mato Grosso, 
situated in the basin of the river Paraguay.’ The Codex of 1758 
enumerated three kinds of the official drug?—ipecacuanha fusca, 
ipecacuanha cineriia and ipecacuanha candidior—which would 
probably correspond with the three varieties, brown, gray and 
white, mentioned by Pelletier in his memoir as being the kinds 
most used.’ The botanical source of these varieties is uncertain, for 
Pelletier’s statement that the brown ipecacuanha examined by him 
was the product of Psychotria emetica was subsequently corrected by 
Guibourt.* In addition to the varieties attributed to the genus 
Cephaelis, two other kinds of ipecacuanha appear to have been official 
at that time, the “striated’ and “undulated.”® Other kinds of 
ipecacuanha were imported from Para and Bahia, under names taken 
from the provinces of Brazil whence they were collected. Some of 
them no doubt were derived from plants of the genus Cephaelis and 
others from species of Ionidium, etc. 

The gradually increasing scarcity and high price of the Brazilian 
drug, as well as the success attending the importation of cinchona 
bark from New Granada, subsequently led to the introduction of a 
drug from that part of South America, under the name of Cartha- 
gena ipecacuanha, obtained from a plant growing in great abund- 
ance on the banks of the Magdalena River, and considered by Gui- 
bourt to be a different and botanically undetermined species of 
Cephaels In 1869 Lefort directed attention to this drug,’ point- 
ing out that, although differing in appearance from Brazilian ‘ipe- 
cacuanha, it might be equally useful medicinally, and could, in that 
case, be recognized officially as a valuable supplement to the Bra- 
zilian drug. But before its use in phermacy could be nanan 


‘See Weddell, dun. des Sciences Naturelles, I, 193. 

.* Codex Med., 1758, p. 63. 

5 Journ. de Pharm, III, 148. 

* Guibourt, “ Histoire abrégé des Drogues Simples.” Second edition. I, 298. 

> Described by Guibourt as Radix Psychotria. Ibid., p. 301. 

® Referred by Guibourt to a species of Richardsonia, Ibid., p. 302. 

' “Histoire Naturelle des Drogues Simples,’’ III, 82, 1850. 

*Carthagena ipecacuanha was imported into France in boxes or casks by way 
of Havre, while the Brazilian drug was imported i in serons by way of Bordeaux. 
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better knowledge was requisite as to its components, and of its 
actual behavior to the official drug,as a therapeuticagent. Lefort,' 
in order to solve that problem, and with the view of definitely settling 
the question whether the ipecacuanha of New Granada could be sub- 
stituted for the official drug, made a comparative examination of the 
two kinds by ‘determining the amount of alkaloid contained in 
them. 

Lefort had recourse to the method suggested by the observations of 
Pelletier and Dumas that the alkaloid of ipecacuanha formed with 
tannin a compound characterized by its very sparing solubility in 
water. The powdered drug was extracted by strong and weak 
alcohol successively ; the alcoholic liquor evaporated to a syrup and 
the residue mixed with a large quantity of water. Tannin in slight 
_ excess was then added to the filtered liquid and the precipitate so 
produced well washed, dried and weighed. In that way Lefort 
arrived at the conclusion that the ipecacuanha of New Granada con- 


tained rather less alkaloid than that of Brazil, the relative amounts - 
ot tannate obtained being 1-34 and 1-44 percent. Another method | 


adopted for comparing the two kinds of ipecacuanha as to their con- 
tents in alkaloid was based on the sparing solubility of the nitrate 
of the base in water. The results thus obtained were very similar, 
so far as the amount of alkaloid was concerned; but Lefort too 
readily assumed the chemical identity of the basic constituents of 
the two different kinds of ipecacuanha. Ina subsequent memoir, 
published during the same year, Lefort gave the results of a more 
particular study of the properties’ and composition of the 
alkaloid obtained from ipecacuanha.2, The method then adopted 
for its extraction consisted in treating the syrupy residue of an 
alcoholic extract with caustic potash and chloroform. A product 
was obtained from the chloroform solution consisting chiefly of a 
base mixed with a resinous substance. These were separated by 
treatment with a very dilute acid, and, by adding to the clear solu- 
tion just enough ammonia, the base was precipitated almost free 
from the resinous substance, the last portion of which was removed 
by digesting the washed and dried precipitate with ether. The 
base thus obtained was a very light powder of a white or gray 


Journ. de Pharm, et de Chimie, 4, IX, 167. 
*Journ. de Pharm. et de Chimie, 4, 1X, 241. 
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color, according to the degree of purity, almost inodorous and of © 
' bitter taste. It melted at 70° C. and on exposure acquired a brownish 
color, but did not deliquesce. It was sparingly soluble in cold 
water—I : 1,000—readily soluble in alcohol and in chloroform, but 
very slightly soluble in ether, and it was uncrystallizable. That 
base was readily dissolved by caustic potash or soda and the solu- 
tions rapidly absorbed oxygen from the atmosphere. It was less 
freely soluble in ammonia, and when mixed with lime or magnesia 
it became yellow on exposure to air. It was readily dissolved by 
most acids, neutralizing them and forming soluble uncrystallizable 
salts ; with nitric acid it formed a very slightly soluble salt and this 
was considered to be the most distinctive characteristic of the base. 
Potassium iodide and alcoholic solution of iodine gave precipitates 
which were very sparingly soluble in water. Mercuric chloride and 
potassium mercuric iodide gave white precipitates insoluble in water 
and soluble in alcohol. The platinochloride was soluble in water, 
but only sparingly soluble in alcohol, whilst ammonium molybdate 
and basic lead acetate both gave precipitates. Lefort did not analyze 
the base so obtained; but with the aid of the analytical data 
given by Pelletier and Dumas he endeavored to ascertain its 
molecular weight from the saturating capacity and the composition 
of its salts by determining the amounts of combined acids in the 
neutral sulphate and hydrochloride. On that basis, and assuming 
the alkaloid to be identical with the substance analyzed by Dumas, 
it was inferred that its formula was C,,H,,N.O,. 


99°99 
The subject was next taken up by Glénard,' who applied the 
method of treatment with lime and ether for extraction of the alka- 
loid, obtaining it colorless and in relatively large amount, a result 
that was not consistent with the description of emetine then accep- 
ted. Glénard obtained the alkaloid by mixing a dry alcoholic ex- 
tract of ipecacuanha with an equal quantity of water and one and 


' “Recherches sur l’alcaloide de l’ipécacuanha,’”’ Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., 
5, VIII, 233. 
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one-half times its weight of lime, then percolating the mixture with 
hot ether in the proportion of I litre of ether to 100 grammes of the 
extract. That ethereal solution was then shaken with sufficient 
weak hydrochloric acid to form a salt and, after separating the 
ether, the base was precipitated from the aqueous solution by am- 
monia. By careful evaporation of an aqueous solution of the hydro- 
chloride the salt was obtained in a crystalline form. That result— 
contrary to the experience of Lefort and others, that all the salts of 
emetine were uncrystallizable—enabled Glénard, by repeated crys- 
tallization, to prepare a product of greater purity than had hitherto 
been obtained. Analysis of the purified base gave results very dif- 
ferent from those obtained by Dumas, as shown below: 


Glénard. Dumas, 


100° 100° 99°59 


Glénard’s data leading to the formula C,;H,,NO, were further con- 
firmed by the analysis of the crystalline hydrochloride. 


Calculated for 

Found. CjsHeeNOo,HCl. 


From these results Glénard was led to the conclusion that the 


substance analyzed by Dumas,as well as that subsequently obtained 


by Lefort, could not have been sufficiently purified. 

Asa result of the question raised by Glénard as to the purity and 
individuality of the substance obtained by previous experimenters, 
a further paper was published by Lefort and Wurtz! in which they 
suggested a method of preparing emetine by mixing an aqueous 
solution of the alcoholic extract of ipecacuanha with a saturated 
solution of potassium nitrate. The washed precipitate of the nitrate 
which required 100 parts of water for solution was dissolved in hot 


1“Memoire sur la Preparation et la Composition de 1’Emétine,” Ann. 
Chim. Phys., &, 277. 
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alcohol mixed with lime and, after evaporating off the alcohol, the 
dry residue was extracted with ether. The base was then further 
purified until almost colorless and it was then assumed to be abso- 
lutely pure. Analysis corresponded with the formula C,,H,N,O,. 


Found. 


2 3 


69°47 69°42 
818 814 8°27 
5°84 5°78 
16°51 17°36 16°53 


In further confirmation of that formula, an analysis of the nitrate 
showed that its composition was represented by the formula C,,Hy- 
N,O,,2NO,H. 

Whatever may have been the chemical character of the substances 
subjected to analysis for the purpose of the investigations already 
referred to, there can be little doubt that commercial emetine was 
impure and sometimes contaminated with a considerable amount of 
resin or of the constituent of ee which to some extent re- 
sembles tannin. 

Podwyssotzki,! who pointed out that fact, proposed to remove the 
impurity by means of ferric chloride. The product thus obtained 
was snow white, it melted at 62°-65° C., had a strongly alkaline 
reaction, was readily soluble in ether and very sparingly soluble in 
water. By the slow evaporation of an ether solution of the base 
partial crystallization occurred, but none of the salts were obtained 
in a crystalline form. The base was sparingly soluble in cold petro- ° 
leum spirit or benzine, but easily soluble when heated, separating 

again, on cooling, in white flocks. 

Some years after, the alkaloid of ipecacuanha was again submitted 
to investigation by Kunz,? who adopted a modified form of the 
method of preparation suggested by Podwyssotzki. Kunz’s product 
was amorphous and colorless, but it rapidly became yellow on ex. 
posure. It was “by no means insoluble in caustic alkalies,” very 
sparingly soluble in cold water, cold petroleum spirit or ether, but 


1 Pharm, Zeits. fir Russland, X1X, 1; Pharm. Journ., 3, X, 642. 
aay Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Emetine,’’ Archiv der Pharm., XXV, 461. 
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more freely by heating. By rapid evaporation of a concentrated 
ether solution of the base distinct acicular crystals were sometimes 
obtained. When free from moisture or adherent petroleum ether, 
it melted at 68°-74° C. 

The retention ‘of minute traces of solvent was also considered to 


have been'the cause of the differences between the analytical results — 


of previous observers, and when that was provided against, analysis 
-gave numbers leading to the formula C,,H,N,O,. 

In none of the memoirs above referred to is there any statement 
as to the kind of ipecacuanha operated on, and it was probable that 
some of the discrepancies they present might be ascribed to differ- 
ences in the drug examined. The general probability that ipecacu- 
anha might contain more than one alkaloid was also recognized by 
Glénard as well as by Lefort and Wurtz, but in neither case was any 


definite conclusion arrived at on that point, so that the alkaloid ob- . 


tainable from ipecacuanha has hitherto been always regarded as one 
substance, having distinct chemical individuality. 

On the contrary, we find that ipecacuanha resembles cinchona 
bark, a product of the same natural order, containing at least three 
alkaloids, and probably other alkaloids in small proportions. 

Of the three alkaloids which we have isolated, one is uncrystal- 
lizable, but capable of forming salts which are crystallizible, though 
for the most part very freely soluble. For this base we have re- 
tained the name emetine. The second alkaloid, named cephaeline, 
is crystallizable, less soluble in ether than emetine, but freely solu- 
ble in alcohol or chloroform; much more soluble than emetine in 
hot petroleum spirit,and readily soluble in solutions of caustic 
alkali. The third alkaloid, termed psychotrine, has been isolated in 


only small quantity, and exists in the drug in very small amount, _ 


relatively, to emetine and cephaeline. 

The failure of most previous observers to arrive at correct conclu- 
sions in regard to the ipecacuanha alkaloids presents some features 
of interest as showing how largely the results of such investigation 
may be influenced by accidental circumstances. 

Lefort’s method of extraction with chloroform in the presence of 
caustic potash furnished a product consisting of an uncertain mix- 
ture of all the alkaloids, and, in the absence of any ascertained dis- 
tinction between them, their separation by Lefort was impossible. 
Therefore, the formula assigned to emetine by Lefort, on the basis of 
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Dumas’ analysis, was necessarily inaccurate. The result arrived at by 
Lefort and Wurtz in their subsequent investigation was also defect- 
_ ive for the same reason, although the mixed alkaloids were then ob- 
tained in a condition of greater freedom from impurity by extracting 
the drug with ether in the presence of lime. 

Podwyssotzki’s result obtained by employing ferric chloride to 
remove the tannin constituent was vitiated by using petroleum 
spirit for extraction. The product thus obtained was consequently 
an indefinite mixture of cephaeline and emetine from the action of 
the petroleum spirit on both the alkaloids, whilst probably the 
greater part of the emetine was not extracted at all. Kunz also 
used petroleum spirit and with a similar result, as is shown by the 
fact that the alkaloid obtained is described as (partially ?) soluble 
in caustic alkalies. The formula deduced from analysis by Kunz 
was therefore necessarily incorrect, as the material operated upon. 
by him must have been a mixture. The experiments made by Kunz 
for ascertaining the constitution of emetine were also, for the same 
reason, fallacious, and therefore no importance can be assigned to 
the conclusions that were arrived at by him. The observations of 
Blunt,’ that a so-called emetine of the molecular weight 508, as 
* assigned to it by Kunz, requires one equivalent of a dibasic acid 
for neutralization, do not in any way advance the chemistry of the 
subject, inasmuch as Glénard had already shown that pure emetine 
assumed to have a combining weight of 248 is monobasic; hence it 
naturally follows that if the base were assumed to have a combin- 
ing weight twice as great it would appear to be dibasic. Blunt, 
like Kunz, failed to obtain emetine hydrochloride in a crystalline 
form, for the simple reason that both chemists were dealing with 
a mixture of the two bases emetine and cephaeline. 

Glénard, however, was more fortunate in his investigation. That ~ 
was due to the care taken in obtaining the alkaloid in the state of a 
crystalline neutral hydrochloride, after extraction, by treatment with 
lime and ether. As a consequence of adopting that method of 
treatment, the cephaeline was eliminated and emetine was isolated 
in a pure condition, as shown by the results of Glénard’s analyses, 
which correspond very closely with our own. Indications of the 
existence of another alkaloid were observed by Glénard, but they 
were not followed up by him. 


1T. P. Blunt, Pharm. Journ., 3, XX, 809. 
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Glénard’s observations have received, however, very little notice, 


and in most chemical books the formula assigned to emetine by — 


Kunz has been adopted as the most satisfactory. That view, how- 
ever, must now be abandoned, since the results of our investigations 
show that the substance to which Kunz refers could not have been 


a definite substance. 
( Zo be continued.) 


PRACTICAL POLITICS APPLIED TO PHARMACY 
LEGISLATION. 


By J. H. BEAL, Scio, O. 


THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY THE GODMOTHER OF 
PHARMACY LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is especially fitting that the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
should take an active part in the discussion and advocacy of phar- 
macy legislation, since this institution may properly be regarded as 
the godmother of practically all the existing pharmacy laws in the 
United States. Our present laws are largely built upon the Ameri- 


can Pharmaceutical Association model of 1869, which was mainly — 


prepared by a member of the faculty of this institution, and was 
discussed and approved ‘by the College before it was presented to 
the Association. This model is often referred to as if it were a 
mere copy of the English statute of 1868, but aside from the fact 
that, like the English law, it sought to restrict the practice of 
pharmacy to registered persons, it was built upon wholly original 
lines, and proposed an entirely different form of machinery for 
carrying the law into effect. 


THE AWAKENING OF PHARMACY. 


It must be evident to every observer of pharmaceutical affairs 
that we are in the midst of an extraordinary movement that 
promises to place the practice of pharmacy upon an entirely differ. 
ent footing from that which it has hitherto occupied. 

After a long lethargy, the pharmacists of the United States are 
apparently just awakening to the fact that collectively they are 
capable of exerting a tremendous force in securing for themselves 
a position in the social and economic scale more befitting the ser- 
vice they render society than they have enjoyed in the past. 
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Everywhere there are signs of activity among the pharmaceutical 
fraternity, new associations are forming, and old ones are becoming 
more active. Renewed interest is being taken in pressing for State 
and National legislation tending to relieve pharmacy from unduly 
burdensome taxation, and in movements tending to secure fairer 
and more profitable trade relations between the manufacturing and ~ 
jobbing interests on the one hand and the dispensing and retail 
interests on the other. 


THE INCREASING ACTIVITY IN PHARMACY LEGISLATION. 


One of the most important features of this awakening of the phar- . 
maceutical body politic is the gradual evolution, through the joint 
efforts of the courts and legislatures, of a rational system of phar- 
maceutical jurisprudence ; one which shall protect the public inter- 
est without imposing upon the natural and constitutional rights of 
the pharmacist,and which shall secure to the latter the opportunity, 
of exercising his calling with the hope of reasonable profit, without 
infringing upon the rights of the public. 

To secure this devoutly wished-for consummation, pharmacists 
must be active, not passive, factors. Plato says “that the punish- 
ment which the wise suffer who refuse to take part in the govern- 
ment is to live under the government of worse men.” The penalty 
imposed upon pharmacists if they fail to take a proper interest in 
the enactment of pharmacy legislation is that they must live under 


laws enacted by men much less competent than themselves to pre- 
pare such legislation. 


THE OBSTACLES TO PHARMACY LEGISLATION MAINLY FROM 
PHARMACISTS, 


While we have heard much concerning the opposition of legisla- 
tors to the enactment of appropriate pharmacy laws, it is the writer’s 
opinion, based upon actual experience in advocating measures before | 
the General Assembly, that the prime difficulty in the way of phar- 
macy legislation is the active or passive opposition of pharmacists 
themselves. 

This opposition is of three kinds: 

(1) The opposition of those who, without knowing why, stupidly 
imagine that the law will in some way interfere with their business, 
or who, being conscious of their own unfitness, or that they are 
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conducting their business in an immoral or improper manner, are 


opposed to any measures which might possibly interfere with - 


them. 
(2) The opposition, or what amounts to such, of those pharma- 
cists who insist upon extreme or radical provisions which, if inserted 


- in the measure, would most likely secure its defeat before the 


assembly, or, if it should chance to be enacted, would endanger it 
in the courts because of its interference with constitutional -pro- 


_ visions, The overcoming of this species of opposition, for such it 


is in effect, is especially difficult from the fact that it comes from 


_ those who claim to be friends of the pharmacy law and therefore 


entitled to especial consideration. 

(3) The third obstacle is found in the great mass of druggists 
who are poorly informed as to the nature of the legislation which 
should be sought, or are indifferent to the whole subject. These, 


when asked, generally profess to be in favor of pharmacy legisla- 


tion, but limit their efforts in this respéct to criticising the measures 
prepared by others, and count-themselves liberal supporters of a 
bill if they do not openly oppose it. 

Thus it appears that those who advocate the reform of the phar- 
macy laws must first overcome the opposition of those members of 
their own profession who are totally opposed to such legislation, 
must defeat the mischievous efforts of those who are in favor of 
radical and impractical provisions, must be able to carry with them 
the dead weight of the great number who are entirely indifferent, 
and then must still have left sufficient energy to beat down the 
opposition from the extra-pharmaceutical forces which are naturally 
expected to array themselves against such reforms. 


A PLAN OF CAMPAIGN FOR THE ENACTMENT OF A PHARMACY LAW. 


It has been the writer’s fortune, or misfortune, to have been en- 


_ gaged in advocating or opposing ‘pharmacy legislation at every 


session of the legislature of his own State for the past eight or ten 
years. This experience has convinced him that failure to procure 
the enactment of desirable pharmacy laws generally results from a 
lack of experience on the part of the persons who are delegated to: 
look after the interests of the measure, or from a neglect to set 
about the work in the thoroughgoing and systematic manner which 
is indispensable to the successful passage of a bill through the 
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legislature when any opposition is manifested. Assuming that this 
assemblage is more interested in practical results than in literary 
composition, and at the risk of being prosy, the writer will attempt 
to formulate a simple plan of campaign which, in his opinion, should 
be followed by those who attempt to procure the enactment of a 
pharmacy law. 


LEGISLATION SHOULD BE UNDER CONTROL OF THE STATE. ASSOCIATION. 


Without stopping to argue the point, it is taken for granted that 
the State pharmaceutical association should assume the initiative, 
and should have full control and direction of all legislation affecting 
pharmacy. This organization is properly regarded as representing 
the best elements of the profession in the State, and as probably 
expressing in the measures prepared by it the consensus of opinion 
of the druggists of the commonwealth, and its representatives, if 
they proceed discreetly, will be accorded a degree of attention by 
legislatures and by legislative committees that individuals or local 
societies could not expect to receive. 


AROUSING THE INTEREST OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION, 


The first great effort should be to thoroughly enlist the State 
association in favor of thé proposed measure. This can best be ac- 
complished by calling a special session for the express purpose of 
considering a draft of the law, at which session all other business 
should be tabooed. Preferably this meeting should be held just 
before or just after the opening of the State legislature, in order 
that the measure approved by the association may be put in in a time 
to secure a good position on the calendar. 

The draft should be presented to the association by some one 
who has made a thorough study of its provisions, and is therefore 
qualified to answer the objections which will invariably be raised by 

those who have not: studied it, and will naturally want to know 
why this or that provision has been inserted or omitted. Gener- 
ally the association’s endorsement can be obtained with very little 
discussion, but as the prime object of the meeting is educational, 
the fullest possible debate should be encouraged. The draft should 
be read and discussed by sections, and every person present should 
be invited to participate, so that every member shall go home an 
advocate for the bill, and prepared to meet and answer the objec- 
tions which may be brought against it. 
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THE FORM OF LAW TO BE INTRODUCED. 3 
If an entirely new law is to be submitted to the general assem- 
bly, it should be modelled on the lines of the draft approved by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association at its meeting at Richmond 
in 1900, and whatever changes are made in this should be inserted 
by a competent attorney, who has been employed to give the mat- 
ter his careful attention. If this is not done, the probability is that 
some inconsistency will be introduced which will ruin the chances 
of the measure before the legislature, or render it useless if passed. 
Many a good measure has failed of enactment because of the pres- 
ence of a single objectionable clause or phrase. 


AMENDMENTS, 


As amendments to a bill after it has entered upon. its legislative 
course are almost always dangerous, and frequently fatal, it should, 
before its introduction, be brought as nearly as possible into the 
shape in which it will have the best chance of passing. Those who 
insist upon the insertion of radical provisions, with the argument 
that if the legislature does not like them they can be stricken out, 
should have their attention called to the fact that the amendment 
of a bill while in the act of going through the legislature always 
means delay, and more often than not it means defeat. Bills in the 
legislature cannot be amended with the same readiness that they 
can in a debating society or in a pharmaceutical association. “ Re- 
ferred back to committee for amendment” has been thé epitaph of 
many a brave pharmacy bill which, if properly prepared in the first 
place, would have had bright prospects of enactment. All provisions 
likely to imperil the bill should be rigorously excluded, and if of 
sufficient importance may afterwards be introduced into the assem- 
bly as separate measures. 


THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


The final work of the association will be the important one of. 
selecting the Committee on Legislation, or the committee which is 
to look after the interests of the bill before the legislature. 

The task of this committee is one of labor and vexation, requir- 
ing rare tact and patience, eternal vigilance and unceasing industry. 
To such an extent does the success of the bill depend upon the per- 
sonnel of the legislative committee that it would not be far from. the 
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truth to say that its fate is settled when this committee is selected. 
State associations have numerous offices wherein merely ornamental 
members may be safely lodged, but on its legislative committee it 
needs its most resourceful, most energetic and most earnest men. 


WORK UPON THE ABSENTEES AND NON-MEMBERS, 


Immediately following the adjournment, of the State meetinga . 
circular letter should be addressed to the druggists of the State, 
whether members of the association or not, stating briefly what 
has been done and asking their co-operation in securing the passage. 
of the bill. The principal changes proposed in the law should be 
explained, and care should be taken to state that the interests of 
those already in business will not be affected deleteriously by its 
enactment. The circular should be conciliatory in tone, and calcu- 
lated to allay the opposition of those druggists who are always on 
the alert to discover evil in measures proposed by others than them- 
selves. 

SELECTING A SPONSOR FOR THE BILL. 


The next important step is the selection of the proper person to 
introduce the bill into the general assembly.. This is a matter of 
vital importance, since a mistake in the selection of a champion may 
jeopardize or even defeat the measure. 

In fixing upon the proper person to introduce the bill the follow- 
ing considerations should be kept in mind: 

He should be a man of learning and ability, popular with his 
associates and preferably one who has had prior legislative expe- 
rience. : 

He should be personally interested in the bill, a believer in its 
merits, and willing to devote time and energy toward securing its — 
enactment. 

He should be a member of a strong delegation, 4. ¢., should be 
from some city or district which has a large representation in 
the general assembly. As a member can usually command the 
unanimous support of his own delegation, and as the influence of a 
large delegation is important, other delegations having measures to 
pass will be chary of opposing the pharmacy bill. 

The bill should be first introduced into that branch of the general 
assembly which it would have the most difficulty in passing if 
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much opposition be manifested. This is recommended for the 
reason that the opposition will not at first have had time to organ- 
ize their forces, and also because those who are opposed to legisla- 
tive measures generally make their greatest effort when the bill is 
put upon its final passage. If the bill is successful in this part of 


its course, it will have added prestige and the advantage of being © 


in the house of its friends when the strongest assault is made upon 


WORK AFTER THE BILL IS INTRODUCED. 


The real work of the committee on legislation begins after the 
bill has been introduced into the general assembly. This work is 
to convert a majority of the members of both houses to the belief 
that the bill is a clean, honest measure, that its enactment will 
prove a public benefit, and that it is generally desired throughout 
the State by those who are in the practice of pharmacy. ‘If this 
impression can be made upon the minds of a majority of the assem- 
blymen, success is assured. 

It must be remembered that not one member in’ ten will read 
the bill, unless he has been specially requested to do so by some 
interested constituent. Most of them will rely upon the statements 
of those who have the bill in charge for their information as to its 
contents and purpose. If the measure seems to be generally popu- 
lar with men in whom they have confidence, they will conclude 
that it is a meritorious one, and will give it their support. Other- 
wise they will either hold aloof trom it or vote with the opposition. 

Among the most efficient means of favorably influencing the 
members of the legislature are the following : 

(1) Resolutions by local associations and the colleges. Every 
pharmaceutical association and every college and school of phar- 
macy in the State should meet and adopt resolutions in favor of 
the bill, and forward them to the delegation from the county or dis. 
trict in which the society or college is located. . 

(2) Personal letters from prominent pharmacists in every part of 
the State to the members from their respective districts, soliciting 
their support. Nothing is so effective with a member of the as- 
sembly as a letter, or several of them, from one or more of his 
constituents. It matters but little what the form of the letter is, 
provided it expresses the fact that its writer is in favor of the 
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measure and desires his representative and senator to support it. 
Even if the member has previously made up his mind to oppose 
the bill, he will oppose it less vigorously, or possibly not at all, if 
he receives a few letters from his constituents in its favor. 

To secure those letters is really the most difficult part of the work 
of the committee. 

The temptation is usually great to send out printed letters to the 
druggists throughout the State, requesting them to sign and for- 
ward the same to their members in the legislature. At the best, 
this plan is a waste of postage and white paper. Members of the 
legislature usually regard such methods as an attempt on the part — 
of some person or committee to manufacture fictitious sentiment, 
and very justly consider that if their constituents do not have suffi- 
cient interest in the bill to compose a letter in its favor, they must 
care very little what becomes of it. The best way is for the com- 
mittee on legislation to make a direct appeal to prominent phar- 
‘macists throughout the State to write to their senators and repre- 
sentatives. If, say, fifty such men can be induced to write to. their 
members in the assembly, and the endorsement of the local societies 
and colleges has been secured, the bill, if it is a good one, is almost 
sure to pass. 

Not only should retail pharmacists be appealed to to write such let- 
ters, but wholesalers, manufacturers, physicians, and in fact any good 
citizen who by virtue of his social or political position should have 
influence in the legislature. It is all the better if persons entirely 
disconnected with pharmacy can be induced to interest themselves, 
as this is justly regarded by the legislature as evidence of the fact 
that the measure is really of public interest, and not a merely selfish 
effort on the part of druggists to create a monopoly for themselves, 


CONCILIATING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


If the passage of a pharmacy bill through the general assembly 
is to be free from hard knocks the influence of the medical profes- 
sion must not be lost sight of. The members of the latter profession, 
by virtue of their greater activity in politics, have proportionately a 
much larger influence in moulding legislation than pharmacists, and 
there is probably not a legislature in the United States which does 
not contain from three or four to a dozen or more physicians, Out 


of courtesy to the profession, these are generally all placed on the 
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«“ Committee on Medical Colleges and Associations,” to which com- 
mittee all bills in any way affecting the practice of medicine, dentis- 
try or pharmacy are usually referred. If this committee reports 
unanimously, or by a good majority, in favor of a pharmacy bill, it 
is properly regarded as a very favorable beginning, while if it reports 
adversely, the bill has a very small chance of ever appearing on the 
statute books. 

This fact is argument enough for the conciliation of the medical 
members of the general assembly, and of their professional brethren 
outside, and is also a good reason why those visionary members of 
the pharmaceutical craft who are always anxious to insert in the 
pharmacy law some clause to prevent the dispensing of medicines 
by physicians, except in emergency, and to leave the druggist the 
judge of the emergency, should be promptly headed off. When a 
bill of this character makes its appearance in the committee room it 
very properly goes into the bottom drawer of the chairmah’s desk 
and stays there until the end of the session, or if it gets back from 
the committee room, is usually in such a mutilated condition that 
its framers have to look the second time to recognize it. 

On the other hand, if the pharmacy bill leaves the business of the 
physician strictly alone, the medical committee is usually inclined 
to be friendly, and this friendliness can frequently be increased by 
promising the support of the pharmaceutical interest to any medical 
bills which may be pending. 


THE USE OF MONEY IN THE LEGISLATURE, 


According to popular repute a liberal use of money among the 
members of the general assembly is almost indispensable to success 
with any measure; but this is certainly a base and unjust slander 
upon a very honorable class of men. There is not a general assem. 
bly in the United States the majority of whose members are not 
trustworthy, patriotic citizens, earnestly desirous of enacting such 
measures as will be of benefit to the State. If they sometimes fail 


it is because they have misjudged the character of a measure and’ 


not because of corrupt principles. Doubtless there are members in 
every legislature who are ready to solicit and accept bribes for their 
votes and influence, but such men are in the minority. 

In the writer’s opinion, the corrupt use of money in the legisla- 
ture is not only wholly unnecessary, but harmful. The men who will 
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accept it are generally well understood by their fellow-members, 
and the honesty of a bill is at once open to suspicion when such 
men become active in its support. They really possess very little 
influence beyond the partners with whom they work, No greater 
mistake can be made by the promoters of a bill than to secure the 
championship of these men, If they are willing to vote for the bill, 
well and good, but their active support should not be solicited, as it 
is more likely to injure than to benefit. If any attempt is made to 
extort money it should be met by the statement that the committee 
is without funds for this purpose. If one such demand is complied 
with, the recipient passes the word along to his brother pirates, and 
then cach one will demand a share of the blood money, while if the 
impression is given out from the start that the committee has no 
money to spend, they will be spared the annoyance of having to 
refuse corrupt solicitations. 


SUBSIDIZING THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Another place where money is frequently demanded is by the 
newspapers. In nearly every capital city there are one or more 
newspapers which directly or indirectly solicit money in exchange 
for their support of bills before the legislature, and some of them 
will threaten opposition if their demands are not complied with. 
While this practice is little better than blackmail, it is usually justi- 
fied by the journals on the ground that the writing up of a measure 
occasions extra expense and that it is no more than fair that the 
advocates of the measure should bear some of the cost. Asa rule 
it is not advisable to pay newspapers for their support, though 
there may be occasions where such a course would be justified by 


necessity, as when some other organ has come out in opposition 


and by misrepresentation or misstatement of facts is liable to create _ 
a wrong impression with the public. On the whole, unless the sub- — 
ject is first brought into the public prints by the opposition, a news. 
paper discussion had better be avoided, as it may and generally 
does arouse antagonism without materially adding to the strength of 
the measure before the legislature. 


THE LEGITIMATE USE OF MONEY. 


While we have deprecated the use of money in the legislature 
or for subsidizing the press, there is, nevertheless, a legitimate place 
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for its use, since itis only under exceptional circumstances that a 
pharmacy bill can be passed without liberal expenditures for post- 
age, circulars, attorney fees, typewriting, and the travelling and 
other expenses of the committee on legislation. The right sort of 
a committee is not liable to make any unnecessary expenditures, 
and should therefore be its own judge of what expenses are neces- 
sary. Its members must necessarily devote a large amount of time 
and effort to the work of the bill, and should not be expected to 
meet their own travelling and hotel bills, nor be hampered by lack 
of funds for correspondence and printing. After paying all of these 
the association will still be deeply in the debt of the committee for 
its sacrifice of time, patience and energy in behalf of a matter in 
which the whole profession is interested. 


DANGER OF OVERCONFIDENCE. 


A danger to be specially guarded against is overconfidence on 
the part of the committee. It will frequently happen that the 
opposition is so well concealed that it may appear as if the bill 
would pass by a nearly unanimous vote, but if the committee per- 
mits itself to be influenced by these appearances the chances are 
that it will awaken some morning and find that some sharp old 
campaigner has put the bill into a corner whence it cannot be 
extricated during the remainder of the session. The only safety 
lies in unremitting vigilance until the law is upon the statute books. 
Bills have failed, even after passing both branches of the legisla- 
ture, because of a failure of the proper officers to sign the record. 


RECAPITULATION, 


In the foregoing the writer has endeavored to give a homely and 
matter-of-fact statement of his opinion as to the best method of 
procuring the needed reforms in pharmacy legislation, which opinion 
is based upon actual experience in the advocacy of measures before 
committees of the general assembly. 

_ The conclusions to which we have arrived may be recapitulated as 
follows : 

The movement for pharmacy legislation should be made by the 
State pharmaceutical association, since this is the organization best 
calculated to reach and influence the druggists in all portions of the 
State, and is the one whose endorsement is most effective with the 
legislature. 
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The campaign should be begun by a special meeting of the asso- 
ciation for the purpose of thoroughly discussing a draft of the, pro- 
posed law, and unifying opinion upon its sections, electing the 
special committee which is to look after its interests, and to provide 
funds for necessary expenses. 

The bill should be along the lines suggested by the APh.A. 
model, should be finally pronounced upon and put in shape by a 
competent attorney, and should not seek to secure special privileges 
to the pharmacist in opposition to the general public or to the rights 
of the physician. 

The draft should be put in the shape in which it can reasonably 
be expected to pass before it is introduced into the general assembly. 
Those who have extreme measures to advocate should be compelled 
to withhold them until the principal part of the law is enacted, and 
then bring them in as new bills. 

The special advocacy of the bill before the general assembly 
should be in the hands of a committee on legislation, the members 
of which should be specially selected because of their Stnens for the 
work, 

The bill should be introduced by a strong member of a strong 
delegation, because of the vote-getting influence of such delega- 
tions. 

The existence of the bill and the socaiemn’ in its favor should 
be brought to the attention of the members of the legislature indi- 
vidually by the committee on legislation. 

All the pharmaceutical colleges and local pharmaceutical associa- 
tions should meet and adopt special resolutions in favor of the bill, 
which should be communicated to the legislative delegations from 
their respective districts. 

As many as possible of the influential druggists in different parts — 
of the State should be induced to write their senator or representa- 
tive endorsing the measure. 

If any demand is made for money in exchange for legislative 
influence the committee should reply that the measure is for the 
public good, and that no funds are available for such expenditures. 

Newspaper discussion of the bill should not be encouraged, 
unless the bill is first attacked through the public prints, when a 
suitable reply should be made. 

The committee should not permit itself to become overconfident 
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as to success, and should never relax its efforts until the bill has re- 
ceived the signatures of the officers of the last house through which 
it passed. 

When a pharmacist produces a new formula he must expect the 
question, “ What evidence have you. that your formula will work ?” 
ahd the same question may properly be asked concerning the plan 
proposed by the present paper. The answer is that it has hada 
practical trial and has been eminently successful. For years the 
pharmacists of Ohio tried in the usual desultory fashion to procure 
an amendment of their pharmacy law, meeting with worse defeat 
at each succeeding session of the legislature. Three years ago a 
new attempt was made. The program which has just been out- 
lined was followed in detail, beginning with a special session of the 
State Association to consider the draft of the proposed law, and 
followed by constant and systematic work on the part of the com- 
mittee on legislation. Not a cent of money was spent in the legis- 
lature or with the newspapers, and although the measure was 
more bitterly fought than any of its predecessors, it passed both 
branches of the General Assembly without the change of so much 
as a punctuation point. 

From the experience gained in that and other contests, the writer 
is convinced that, given a good draft of a law, a good committee 
on legislation, and systematic work along the lines which have been 
indicated, a pharmacy law can be passed in any State in the Union, 
or at least that a failure to secure its enactment would be due to 
extraordinary and very unusual conditions. 


THE DETECTION OF ADULTERATIONS IN DRUGS BY 
MEANS OF THE X-RAYS. 


By M.I. WILBERT. 


It is well known that different substances are more or less opaque 
to the X-rays. This opacity is apparently due to the difference in 
the atomic weight of the elements entering into the composition of 
the particular substance under observation. We consequently find 
that materials having a low atomic weight offer little or no resis- 
tance to these rays, while other articles, composed of elements of 
high atomic weight, are nearly, if not entirely, opaque. 

If we take, for example, equal parts by weight of lithium, sodium, 
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calcium, iron, lead and bismuth carbonates, we will find that the 
first two are quite easily penetrated by these rays, the second two 
offer rather more resistance, while the last two are comparatively 
opaque. This bears out the statement made above that the trans- 
parency of a substance is closely related to its atomic weight and 
density. 

Vegetable substances, being composed chiefly of oxygen, carbon 
and hydrogen, with little or no earthy materials, or elements hav- 
ing a high atomic weight, would of course offer little or no resis- 
tance to the X-rays, consequently we have in these rays a ready 
means of detecting the wilful or malicious admixture of the various 
substances that would ordinarily be used as adulterants, such as 
clay, sand or gravel. 

This proposition, to use the X-rays as a means of detecting adul- 
terations of this kind, is not by any means original. Numerous sug- 
gestions have been made from time: to time, and quite a number of 
articles have appeared, especially in France, detailing or describing 
the use of these rays for detecting adulterations in different drugs 
and foodstuffs. 

The class of drugs that are especially adapted to this examina- 
tion by means of the X-rays are those that are not so well adapted 
for examination by means of the microscope, or whose macroscopical 
appearance does not give much indication of their composition, 
namely, such drugs as have no organized, cellular structure, like the 
inspissated juices, gums and resins. Drugs belonging to this class 
usually occur in irregular masses, and very often offer considerable 
difficulty to the estimation of their quality. 

As an illustration, we may call your attention to opium. Many 
and various are the substances that have been found in this drug, 
small stones and leaden bullets being the favorite articles used to. 
give additional weight to this well-known drug. As another illus- 
tration we may mention asafcetida. This drug, as it occurs in this 
market, is always more or less adulterated with sand or clay, so 
much so that it is almost impossible to obtain a supply of the drug 
that will meet the requirements of the Pharmacopeeia. An exam- 
ination of some of the specimens in the College collection would 


indicate that this admixture of absorbent clay or sand to asafcetida —. 


has been practiced for a very long time, as all of the specimens ex- 
amined were evidently adulterated in the same way. One especially, 
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a sample of so-called stony asatcetida, was found to consist almost _ 
entirely of solid stone, with a small quantity of gum adhering to it. 

The required technique is simplicity itself. Having the necessary 
apparatus, all that is required is to look at the interference 
offered by the earthy materials as indicated on a fluorescent screen, 
or, if we should desire a permanent record of the examination, we. 
simply replace the fluorescent screen with a photographic plate 
and give an exposure of from ten to twenty seconds. Subsequent 
development will show us at once whether or not any appreciable 
amount of foreign matter is present. By making a comparative ex- 
posure of a drug of known quality, we can estimate, roughly of 
course, the amount of adulteration, and at least say definitely 
whether or not it is better or worse than the sample, the com- 
position of which is known. Among the drugs that have been 
examined for foreign matter we have found that gum-arabic, gum- 
senegal and manna are comparatively free from admixtuses of 
inorganic materials. Asafcetida, as mentioned above, is constantly 
and grossly adulterated. Myrrh is another drug that has a more 
or less constant admixture of adulterating materials, not necessarily 
clay or sand, however, as one sample of Turkey myrrh, from the 
College collection, was found to be a piece of bark coated on the 
outside with myrrh. Of the three specimens of guaiac that were 
examined, one was a specimen. of purified guaiac from the College 
collection. This seems to be free from inorganic matter. The 
other two specimens have 4 slight amount of foreign material mixed 
with the resin. 

Several specimens of benzoin were examined ; of these, one had 
small masses of yellow clay mixed with the drug, and another con- 
sisted largely of bark and chips of wood. 

The commercial samples of aloes that were examined were all 
free {rom sand and dirt. Several old specimens, obtained from Pro- 
fessor Kraemer, were grossly adulterated. One specimen labelled 
Socotrine aloes was a flat cake and consisted largely of sand or clay 
that had been mixed with the melted gum. Another sample 
labelled caballine aloes also contained a large amount of inorganic 
material. 

Scammony, galbanum and gamboge all seem to contain a small 
amount of foreign material mixed with the natural exudation of the 
respective plants. 
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In addition to their use in this connection, the X-rays would seem 
to offer an interesting field for application in the examination of 
coal, asphalt and other hydrocarbon compounds that have a more 
or less constant admixture of siliceous or earthy materials. In the 
case of these compounds they not only indicate the amount of ad- 
mixture, but also give us considerable information as to the nature 
-of the admixture and the exact location of the same. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE REMINGTON PHARMACEU- 
TICAL STILLS. 


By J. PERCY REMINGTON, B.S. 


- Pharmaceutical stills have been in use for many years, some have 
had a short life, others have answered well the requirements of their 
time, and have then been superseded by those of more modern 
construction whose merits were at once recognized. 

The still which is the subject of this paper was first devised by 
Professor Joseph P. Remington in 1872 and subsequently improved 
and developed as described in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, 
1878, page 15, and 1879, page 225. These stills have had a large 
use and are to be found in many parts of the world. It was with a 
view of introducing some further improvements that the writer took 
the subject up, and now ventures to present the still with the latest 
improvements. 

The important factors in the construction of the still a are that the 
vessel which holds the water to be distilled should present a large’ 
heating surface to the flame, that the passage from the still to the 
condenser should be small and direct so as to prevent any condensa- 
tion at that point, and that the condenser should offer as large a 
cold surface to the vapor, on entering, as possible. The material of . 
which it is composed, its strength and durability of construction, 
the ease with which it may be taken apart and cleaned are also im- 
portant considerations. 

The idea of reversing the principle of the tubular boiler and apply- 
ing it to distillation as seen in the Remington condenser was a 
happy one. In a tubular boiler the flame circulates around the 
numerous tubes and evaporates the water. In this condenser the 
water circulates around the tubes and condenses the steam; thus the 
old .block tin worm, which was very difficult to clean, has been 
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superseded by a condenser which may be thoroughly washed out 
by running a swab through the seven short tubes. 

The fact which has often been overlooked in considering the 
condensation of vapors is that a tube, either straight or spiral, 10 
feet long and of ¥% inch inside diameter, has not the same con- 
densing power as ten tubes, I foot long and ¥% inch inside diameter, 
although both have the same extent of surface. That containing 
the ten tubes would present an inlet for the vapor ten times as. 


Improved Remington Still. 


large as that containing the one tube and would thus allow the 
vapor to pass into and condense in the tubes that much faster. In 
the ten short tubes the vapor is cooled suddenly by exposure to a , 
large cold area. 

Another important point which must not be overlooked is that 
the two methods of distillation, by the alembic form and the retort 
form, are radically different in principle. In the alembic the con- 
densation takes place in the inside surface of the head, in the retort 
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form all condensation should take place in the condenser and none 
whatever in the head, therefore the head should be small and near 
enough to the source of heat to get warm and thus prevent the 
loss due to distilled liquid dropping back into the still body. By 
having the outlet for the vapors at the side the condensation in the 
top of the Remington still is almost completely obviated. 

These stills have been used for nearly twenty-eight years, and so 
far very little chance for improvement has been discovered. In 
the improved still, which is here presented, a tight joint between 
the still top and body is made by tightening up the thumbscrews, 
which are hinged to the still body. When the still is to be put 
away, the unscrewing of these bolts quickly effects separation. 

As the condenser, when in use and full of water, is rather heavy, 
it was found advisable to encircle it witha clamp, which is capable 
of being adjusted and can be made secure at any point. 

These are the only improvements that have been made in this 
still since it was first used. The rapidity of action of this still 
seems remarkable and only serves to prove the principles upon 
which it is built to be correct. It will distil two gallons of diluted 
alcohol per hour, or one gallon of water per hour, using the heat of 
an ordinary gas stove. It is made of tinned copper throughout, so 
that there is no danger of rusting, and durability is secured. 

- By means of the self-feeding attachment it can be run continu- 
ously, simply requiring to be looked at occasionally to see that the 
liquid is not getting too low. 


MEMORIALS TO AMERICAN PHARMACISTS.'! 


By Dr. Fr. HOFFMANN. 


It has been proposed to take some appropriate action in com- 
memoration of the semi-centennial anniversary of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association at the occasion of its fiftieth annual 
meeting to be held in Pailadelphia in 1902. Among the several 
practical suggestions, there is, in the first place, the very proper one 
uf having elaborated and published an historical sketch of the asso- 
ciation, or perhaps, better, of American pharmacy and the rise and 


1 This communication, having been originally received by Albert E; Ebert, 
Chicago, from Dr. Hoffmann, is here presented by permission of the former. 
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progress of the association, including biographical notes and por- 
traits of the principal pioneers and representatives of American 
pharmacy during the nineteenth century. Provided that the right 
man can be found to compile a worthy literary monument of this 
kind, such a work would be an appropriate, useful and enduring 
contribution to the literature of American pharmacy and a worthy 
credit to the association. 

Precedents of this kind, although less comprehensive and speci- 
fied, are the similar memoirs: “ Historical Sketch of the Progress 
of Pharmacy in Great Britain,” compiled by Jacob Bell and Theo. 
philus Redwood, published by the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain at the occasion of the Fifth International Pharmaceutical 
Congress, held in London in 1881; “ Festschrift zur Erinnerung an 
die 25 jahrige Stiftuagsfeier des Schweizerischen Apotheker Vereins 
am 16 und 17 August, 1893;” and “Festschrift des Deutschen 
Apotheker Vereins zur Feier der 25ten Jahresversammlung, 1896.” 

The establishment of scholarships and fellowships has also been 
proposed. Such endowments, however, can be of real use and 
benefit in a country of so vast an extent and population only if they 
are based upon very considerable funds, else their usefulness will be 
too slight and limited to far too small a number of recipients. 

Another proposition seems to have been the erection of some 
public monument in memory of one or more of the foremost pio- 
neers of American pharmacy. Well-founded doubts, however, may 
be raised whether pharmacy and its past and present position 
among the professions and the modern factors of intellectual culture 
and technical and industrial progress entitles its representatives to 
be ranked among the great master minds of the exact and applied 
sciences and arts, as well as the glorious political and military 
heroes whose monuments adorn the historical arenas and cities of 
both the old and the new world. In cases where gifted men risen 
from the ranks of pharmacy, such as Scheele, Liebig and others, have 
been honored by posterity with public monuments, this has been 
done in recognition of their scientific discoveries or special accom- 
plishments only. Whether the recently erected monument of Pel- 
letier and Caventou reflects exclusively on their scientific merits or 
not less on national pride also, may be a matter of doubt. 

When monuments to American pharmacists are to be erected, 
they may more properly be placed in some museum or public hall 
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at the centres of education and erudition than on public squares or 
in parks. A proper Walhalla for the monuments of American 
pharmaceutical celebrities would be the hall of the pioneer school 
of American pharmacy, the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and 
the busts of Procter and Sguidb might be among the foremost ones 
to be erected. 
One of the most appropriate, useful and creditable memorials, 

however, may be the institution of a prize medal to be granted by 
the American Pharmaceutical Association in recognition of superior 
discoveries or literary accomplishments in the domains of theoreti- 
cal and applied pharmaceutical sciences and arts. By bearing the 
impress and names of eminent and distinguished men and _per- 
petuating their memory, this form of commemoration has been in 
use since antiquity. More modern memorial medals of this kind 
are, among others, the Copley, Rumford, Davy, Hanbury} Fiicki- 
ger? and Fasteur® medals, while others have been made for once 
only at special occasions in memory of eminent scientists and instruc- 
tors, as for instance the memorial medals of Trommsdorff* and 
Scheele.® 


The Hanbury medal was instituted by voluntary contributions in 1879 in 
memory of the distinguished British pharmacognost, Daniel Hanbury, who 
died in 1875. Copies of the medal in gold are granted every three years for 
eminent services or discoveries in the domain of pharmacognosy. The grant 
is made by the Presidents of the Linnean Society, the Pharmaceutical Society 
and the Pharmaceutical Conference of Great Britain. 

? The Flickiger medal was established in 1893 in honor of the distinguished 
Swiss pharmacognost, Fr. A. Fliickiger, at the occasion of his retirement from 
the professorship at the University of Strassburg. It is granted for special 
merits in the domains of pharmaceutical and cognate sciences and arts. 

8’ The Pasteur medal has recently been instituted as a premium for eminent 
work in bacteriological research. . I 

*The 7rommsdorff medal has been coined for once only at the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the entrance into pharmacy of the famous pharma- 
ceutical educator, Joh. Barthalom. Trommsdorff, in Erfurt. The medal is of 
bronze, showing on the front a relief bust of Trommsdorff and on the reverse 
a symbolic figure of Prometheus and of two youths, representing chemistry and 
pharmacy, with this inscription: ‘‘ Pax divina coquit succos morbisque mede- 
tur.”’—‘* Tessara amicorum, 1834.” 

5 The Swedish Royal Academy of Sciences had a memorial medal coined in 
1790 in memory of its member Scheele ; it showed a relief portrait of Scheele 
and on the reverse a symbolic representation of the discovery of oxygen, and 
had this inscription: ‘‘ Ingenio stat sine morte decus.’’—‘‘ Socio prematura 
morte erepto Regia Academia Scientiarum Stockholmiensis.”’ 
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The suggestion of establishing a Procter-Squibb memorial prize 
medal at the occasion of the semi-centennial anniversary of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, therefore, may be worthy of 
consideration. Such a medal may bear on one side the relief por- 
traits of Procter and Squibb and their names and dates of birth and 
‘death, and on the other the emblem of the association and a pro- 
per device. Both contemporaries, united in close friendship and 
fellowship, have been typical and eminent representatives in their 
special domains of application, of the prime and ideal aims and 
aspirations of the earlier stages of American pharmacy and the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. Their joint memory, there- 
tore, may be properly linked with the fortunes and the fame of the 
time-honored representative association of American pharmacy. 

The question may be left open whether such a prize medal may 
be conferred at stated intervals, or at any of the annual meetings of 
the association, and whether its bestowal shall be’ confined to 
Americans only. 

BERLIN, December 8, 1900. 


A PROCTER MEMORIAL. 
By WILBUR L. SCOVILLE. 


I have been invited to offer my views as to what may best serve 
as a memorial to Professor Procter. It is a subject which requires 
much thought, for it involves the dove-tailing of two factors. A. 
suitable memorial is, to my mind, something which will of itself 
recall the man whom it memorizes, and which will appeal to those 
whom it aims to attract. It should not only recall or stand for 
the man, but it should represent his character and ideals in as at- 
tractive a manner as possible, so that his endeavors may receive in 


On the occasion of an academic anniversary in 1827 another medal was 
coined by the academy, showing on the front Scheele’s bust and on the reverse 
a veiled figure of Isis, whose veil Hermes tries to disclose. 

When a monument was erected at the occasion of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Scheele’s birth in 1892, the Swedish Apothecaries’ 
Society had an aluminum medal made showing on one side a relief bust of 
the Scheele Monument, with this inscription: ‘‘Carolo Guilmo Scheele, 
pharmaceutz chemico grati cultores Ordo pharmaceutia Suecia.”” The reverse 
shows a relief picture of Scheele’s house in Koeping and the inscription : 
‘* Domestici pariet es ipsum non famam continuerunt.’’ 
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ita fresh and continuous impulse along the lines which he strove to 
uphold. 

It is difficult to present an ideal in a way which will command at- 
tention. We do not have time to indulge much in sentiments in 
these days, and it is Gnly the most vigorous and compelling en- 
deavors that succeed in stirring upa true sentiment. 

We are intensely utilitarian. The David Harum style of senti- 
ment is the popular style to-day. Anapple may be rotten through- 
out, but so it be gilded it is sought after. And so even the sound 
apple must be gilded, or it is disregarded. It’s the gilding that 
counts and is wanted. It will not do to forget that. But how to 
honor the ideal and still be utilitarian is the problem. It is nota 
worthy memorial to gild an unworthy remembrance. 

Sometimes it is wise to carry a thought or a tendency to an ex- 
treme in order to defeat it. There is’sure to be a reaction. If we 
can put a utilitarian gilding on everything, the thoughtful ones will 
turn their attention to what is underneath, after a time. And soa 
memorial which best accedes to the demand for the serviceable now 
may in the end prove the best stimulus toward a worthy and hon- 
orable ideal. 


* * * * * * * * 


One of the greatest needs in pharmacy to-day is an established 
and authoritative research laboratory, I do not mean one which | 
wil! delve in chemical relationships, reactions and syntheses. That 
is foundation work, all-important and creditable, but it is being done 
by the university investigators, and we can afford to leave it to 
them. But not all men are able to build soundly on a sound foun- 
dation. Not.all can see the relationships of the seemingly abstract 
to the practical. There is room for a large work in the purely 
pharmaceutical applications of chemical facts. The. pharmacists 

.who most strongly feel the need of a sounder superstructure are 
not in a position to know and keep up with the increase in funda- 
mental facts. he few who are enabled to keep in touch with the 
more scientific progress lack a stimulus and oftentimes an opportu- 
nity to connect them with the common needs of to-day. There is _ 
a field for the bridging of the need and the foundation fact. A 
laboratory in which the everyday problems of, pharmacy would be 
worked out by competent minds and hands additional to what the 
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Committee of Revision of the U.S. Pharmacopceia is doing would 


meet a want. 
* * * * * * * * 


It is the custom of our larger universities to honor the memory 
of their scientists by naming a laboratory after them. All of our 
leading universities thus have one or more chemical laboratories 
named after one who has proved his love tor chemical science by 
either making his influence felt in that line by his own attainments, 
or by buying an influence with an endowment. I do not know of 
any pharmaceutical laboratory thus honoring or honored. A Proc- 
ter laboratory seems to me as fitting and influential a memorial as 
anything that could be bestowed. 

By this I do not mean simply a room or building equipped and : 
stocked and with Professor Procter’s name over its doors. 

The real memorial would consist in the spirit and policy within 
the laboratory. It should have a definite policy, with provision for 
carrying that policy out. And all investigations should be pub- 
lished as contributions from the Procter Laboratory, wherein the 
real memorial would appear. It would be not a local but a national 
memorial. 

Whether the investigations should be carried on by post-gradu- . 
ate students through scholarships or by a director and assistants is i 
a matter of detail; but a continuation of the work and aims of : 
Professor Procter in this way would, it seems to me, be a fitting 
memorial. 

Boston, Mass., January 3, 1901. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROCTER MEMORIAL. 


In response to a letter from the Editor of this JouRNAL concern- 
ing the most appropriate way of memorializing the life and work of 
Prof. William Procter, Jr., the following are some of the replies 
which have been received: 

Dear Str:—In no other way than by appropriate memorials can 
those who live and heir the good works of those who have gone 


And in this direction we who live to heir the works of the phar- 
macists who served us loyally and well can do no greater tribute 
than to testify to the works of Professor Procter. No more patient, 
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self-sacrificing, modest name appears on our records. In a neat 
memorial to him we will honor ourselves and credit our calling. 


Let it be neatly, artistically and well done. 
Joun Uri Lioyp. 


Dear Sir :—Yours of December 18th was duly received. On the 
subject of a memorial to Prof. Wm. Procter, Jr., I am afraid I have 
nothing new to add to your able editorial in the November number 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. You bring out very clearly 
the comparative value of the different forms which such a memorial 
might take. 

My individual opinion would be in favor of No. 2, a scholarship 
or.a fellowship. I should like to see the American Pharmaceutical — 
Association take hold of the matter. The honor would be reflected 
upon itself. While his working field was Philadelphia, his memory 
is a priceless one to American pharmacy. 

It is not too early to canvass the matter, for we should be ready 
at the next annual meeting to give it specific form. 

| J. M. Goon. 


Dear Sir:—As a memorial to the life and work of Professor Proc- 
ter it seems to me that the endowment of a Fellowship for graduate 
work in pharmacy would be of the greatest benefit to the interests 
for which he labored and of largest advantage to the pharmacists of 
the United States. If such a memorial should be placed in charge © 
ot the American Pharmaceutical Association it would be in all 


respects a national benefaction. 
ALBERT B. Prescott, 


Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your favor of the 15th inst., referring 
to a memorial to Professor Procter. 

I would suggest a scholarship as a suitable form of memorial. — 
When the matter is in more definite shape, we shall be pleased to 
have you call upon us for a contribution. 


S. W. 


Dear Sitr:—I do not know what has been talked about in refer- 
ence to the memorial to Professor Procter, but in view of the proba- 
bility that a scholarship or any other form which would be centered 
in or connected with the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy would. 
tend to sectionalize and narrow the scope of the movement, I think 
a bronze monument erected in a park or square in Philadelphia 
might be the most practical. 
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For myself, I would like to have the memorial a part of the Col- 
lege in some way, but there are many pharmacists who think the 
whole country has a claim on the “ Father of Pharmacy” and who 
would be more willing to contribute to its success as a public under- 
taking. 

You may put me down as one who will gladly do his share in a 
private capacity. 

Horatio N. FRASER. 


Dear Str:—The proposal to memorialize the life and work of Wil- 
liam Procter, Jr., meets with my hearty approval. That this should 
be a feature of the fiftieth anniversary of the American Pharmaceu- 
' tical Association is also most appropriate. The form of memorial 

is not so easy to determine. 

(1) My first preference would be for a bronze statue. More than 
anything else I know, it memorializes the man. Continually and per- 
petually it says,“ Ecce Homo!” All kinds of people see it—children, 
youths, men, women; pharmacists, present and prospective; la- 
borers, artisans, small traders, merchants and professional men; the 
rich and the poor ; the heedless and the thoughtful. To all it says: 
« Behold a man who elevated his calling: go you and do likewise.” 

(2) My next preference would be fora fellowship. This should 
be granted each year to a graduate for the purpose of providing 

‘him the means to prosecute or continue research in some pharma- 
ceutical subject. I can imagine some jealousies that might interfere 
with the raising of the necessary funds for this project, which all 
pharmacists would be asked to participate in, and there might be 
friction at times over the bestowal of the honor. [If all trouble on 
these grounds could be avoided, this scheme would serve to revive 
the memory of the man whose name it would bear in a more pointed 
way than the other plan. 

Other methods of memorializing Professor Procter have suggested 
themselves to my mind, but these seem the most appropriate and 
feasible. 

W. M. SEarsy. 


Dear Sik:—Replying to yours of December 15th, I would say, 
let the memorial be something permanent—as a bust, a crayon 
portrait, an oil painting—something that will be at once an 
object lesson to those who shall see it and show to them that the 
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American Pharmaceutical Association appreciates the good work | 
done for pharmacy by Prof. William Procter. 
S. A. D. SHEPPARD. 


Dear Sir:—Your question pertains to a subject to which I have 
devoted but little thought, so that I scarcely know what my own 
opinion would be. Ina general way I think the best means of hon- 
oring a manis to provide for a continuation of the work in which he 
was most interested. Two ways of doing this readily suggest them- 
selves: 

One is to provide a scholarship which shall involve research in 
the particular subject, and another to provide for an annual medal 
or money reward for meritorious work in the same line. 

As_ between the two, I hardly know which I would prefer. The 
scholarship would probably be most productive in results, while the 
annual conferring of a medal would probably awaken a wider inter- 
est in the work of the person in whose name the medal was be- 
stowed. 

I am sure the services of Professor Procter merit some substantial 
memorial, and I trust you may be successful in your efforts in that 
behalf. J. H. Bear. 


Dear Sir :—In reply to your letter, I will say that in my opinion 
Professor Procter was the father of American pharmacy. I say 
American, for in many ways the practice of the art of pharmacy in 
this country is far in advance of Europe, while willing to admit the 
great success of the Germans in chemistry, and the dainty skill of 
the Frenclr; but this is wandering. 

Professor Procter, while a modest citizen of Philadelphia, never- 
theless was a true American, and a tribute to his memory should be 
something that will last. I know his writings will last and be 
quoted from for many generations to come. But in my mind there 
should be a bronze statue, life-size, erected if possible in the Con- 
gressional Library building in Washington City. It being a fire- 
proof building, it might be considered a lasting tribute. 

Yours truly, 
Gero. W. SLoan, 


Dear Sir :—Your November editorial on the Procter memorial, 
as well as your letter of recent date, has been carefully read and all 
phases of the question have been given thoughtful consideration. 
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A memorial in enduring bronze would be handsome, but would 
exert influence only in one community. A travelling fellowship 
would, of necessity, be of influence to individuals, for no matter how 
great a work would be ultimately performed by the fortunate recip- 
ients of the fellowship, the main object of the memorial—the tribute 
to the memory of the greatest of American pharmacists—would be 
obscure to public mind. 

Far better would it be to conform the memorial to the ideas ex- 
pressed by the A.Ph.A. Committee on U.S.P. Revision at the Balti- 
more meeting of 1898. Could we not erect a research laboratory 
for Pharmacopeeial work, say, in the city of Washington, dedicated 
to the memory of our great pharmaceutical mentor ? 

An expensive undertaking, I grant you, but would it not be better 
to devote a large sum to a grand memorial than a smaller sum to 
an object of limited influence ? 

To establish a fellowship at the low rate of interest now prevail- 
ing, at least $15,000 would be needed. Why not double this 
amount and purchase and equip a building to be called the Procter 
Memorial Laboratory, which would be an object of as much local 
pride as would a bronze statue and an ever-present memorial of the 
great man to every pharmacist and physician in this broad land of 
ours? Let the running expenses be defrayed by the U.S.P. Com- 
mittee on Revision, supplemented by the donation of time—say a 
month each year—by leading investigators of this country, many 
of whom I am very sure would be willing to perform such service. 

Think what a glorious object-lesson in pharmaceutical progress 
such a memorial would be, especially if it could be operated in con- 
junction with the Lloyd Library. Such a combination would make 
America the centre of pharmaceutical thought. 

H. V. Arny. 

Dear Sir:—In regard to commemorating the life and work of 
Professor Procter I am inclined to favor the monumental form. 

A monument erected to perpetuate the memory of him who has 
unselfishly. labored for the benefit of his fellow-man, whose life has 
been devoted to instructing the ignorant, in aiding the weak, in re- 
calling the erring and in raising the fallen, is an inspiration for good 
to all who look upon it. 

The tendency, however, is to erect monuments to keep alive the 
memory of man’s passions. War is passion, not reason. To 
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exalt the conqueror and to remind the vanquished is an exhibition 
of pride and vanity, coupled with cruelty, teaching no useful les- 
son, and serving no generous purpose. 

Let us erect a monument to Professor Procter. To provide funds 
for the accomplishment of this purpose, contribution could be 
secured through the sale of a bronze medal fac-simile of the design 
of the monument on one side, a profile of the professor on the 
obverse. | 

The admirable biographical sketch of Professor Procter prepared 
by Professor Remington and read before the Richmond meeting of 
the A.Ph.A. ought to be in the hands of every pharmacist in the 
country. The above suggestion, if carried out, would excite more 
general interest and popularize the project. 


J. F. Patton. 


WARBURG’S TINCTURE. 


To the Editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. 

Sir:—I notice in your December issue an article by Mr, F. A. 
Sieker on Warburg’s Tincture. May I be allowed to point out that 
both his formula and that of the National EKormulary are defective 
in that they do not contain, or make any mention of, one constitu- 
ent, which was in the formula published by Professor Maclean on 
behalf of Dr. Warburg in the Lancet, Vol. II, 1875, p. 716, and cop- 
ied into the Pharmaceutical Fournal, November 20, 1875, p. 419, 
that is, “Confectio Damocratis?” There should be the same quantity 
of this added as of rhubarb. Democrates’ Confection is an obsolete 
preparation, which in the London Pharmacopeeia, 1746, contained 
forty-two ingredients, including the “ bellies of scinks,” etc. It is the 
old Mithridate, and is represented by Confectio Opii, B.P., 1885. 
But in leaving this out, the opium—*Opii Colati”—which, it is true, — 
is only a small quantity, about one in 200 of the confection, has been 
omitted also in the American publications. I have been in the habit 
of adding four of the essential ingredients of this confection in mak- 
ing my preparation. These are, in addition to opium, black pepper, 
ginger and cinnamon. I append my working formula. There is 
also half the quantity of prepared chalk that there is of rhubarb in 
the original formula; this is added to the ingredients, which are to 
be pressed,and, I assume, strained before the addition of the quinine . 
sulphate, else it might decompose the salt, and interfere with the 
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solubility of the quinine alkaloid in the resultant tincture. Still, I 
would add it, as there is-a reason given for its presence in the for- 
mula, that it corrects “the otherwise extremely acrid taste of the 
tincture.” 
I have seen bottles of the tincture, that were prepared under the 
direction of the late Dr. Warburg, which were free from sediment, 
and must necessarily have been filtered at last. Mr. Sieker says the 
quantity of myrrh ordered in the National Formulary contains’ 
“ about thirteen times as much myrrh as the original ; ” this is incor- 
rect. The original formula, to which I have referred, did not con- 
tain “electuary of myrrh,” but “myrrh elect,” that is, “picked myrrh.” 
The preparation, as used in England, I think is always prescribed 
with the aloes. What its merits are due to besides quinine, I can- 
not say, but I have known cases in which it produced a marvellous 
effect, far beyond that of an equivalent dose of quinine. The dose 
is 1 to 4 drachms, but in India it is given more heroically. There, 
Professor Maclean says: “The tincture is administered in the fol- 
lowing manner: ¥% ounce (half of a bottle) is given alone without 
dilution, after the bowels have been evacuated by any convenient 
purgative, all drink being withheld; in three hours the other half 
of the bottle is administered in the same way. Soon afterwards, 
particularly in hot climates, profuse, but seldom exhausting, perspi- 
ration is produced; this has a strong aromatic odor, which I have 
often detected about the patient and his room on the following day. 
With this there is a rapid decline of temperature, immediate abate- 
ment of the frontal headache—in a word, complete defervescence, 
and it seldom happens that a second bottle is required. If so, the 
dose must be repeated as above. In very adynamic cases, if the 
sweating threatens to prove exhausting, nourishment in the shape 
of beef tea, with the addition of Liebig’s extract, and some wine or 
brandy of good quality may be required.” 
Yours obediently, 
Dec. 17, 1900. Ws. F.L.S., F.C.S. 


TINCTURA ANTI-PERIODICA—WARBURG’S TINCTURE. 


Socotrine aloes, bruised 
‘Rhubarb, bruised 
Angelica fruit, bruised 
Elecampane root, bruised 
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Fennel, bruised 
Prepared chalk 


Zedoary root, bruised 
_ Cubebs, bruised 

Myrrh, elect and bruised 

White agaric, powdered 

Opium, in powder 

Black-pepper, bruised 

Cinnamon, bruised 

Ginger, bruised 

Proof spirit (specific gravity 0°920) 
Macerate for seven days, press and strain. 
Dissolve in the product : 


Quinine sulphate 
Camphor 


After three days filter and add sufficient proof spirit to make one pint. 
Dose : 1 to 4 drachms. W. M. 


RECENT LITERATURE RELATING TO PHARMACY. 


SELENIFEROUS SULPHURIC ACID, 


Most of the acid furnished the University of Nancy was found to 
contain selenium, which is easily detected by warming on water- 
bath five or six drops of the suspected acid with a trace of codeine, 
when green-blue color is produced if selenium is present.— 
Schlagdenhauffen and Page, ¥. Ph. et Ch., 1900, 261. 

3 H. V. Arny. 
VOLUMETRIC ALKALOID ESTIMATIONS. 

O’Linde has published in Archiv der Pharmazie, 1900, 102 to 
135, an elaborate paper on the subject which is worthy of transla- 
tion in full, as its bibliography is strikingly complete. The original 
work is chiefly devoted to the indicators in the alkalimetric estima- 
tion and he places order of delicacy in aqueous solvent as follows: 
Luteol, pernambuco-wood tincture, hematoxylin, logwood tincture,. 
tincture of cochineal, brasilin, azolitmin, tincture of litmus, phen. 
acetolin, phenolphtalein, rosolic acid, lacmoid, etc. ‘He finds the 
delicacy is sometimes influenced by change in solvent and oy: other 
factors, the conclusions being : 

(1) That no more indicator should be employed than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

(2) The quantity of liquid in which the alkaloid is dissolved 
should be as small as possible. 


Grains. 
. » «I pint (20 ounces) or q. s. 
Grains. 
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(3) The temperature of titration should not exceed that of the 
atmosphere. 

(4) The most favorable condition of solution for titration with 
each of the several indicators is as follows: 

Tincture of pernambuco-wood, tincture logwood, hematoxylin, 
brasilin, azolitmin, tincture litmus, phenolphtalein and rosolic acid 
with water alone, chloroform and ether to be particularly avoided 
with last two; fluorescein and gallein with water and ethereal layer 
containing the alkaloids; luteol in water or alcohol, chloroform and 
ether being avoided. Tincture of curcuma and poirroir blue have 
been suggested as indicators, but both are worthless. H. V. A. 


ESTIMATION OF TOTAL SOLIDS IN URINE. 


This estimation is difficult, for evaporation, even on water-bath, 
causes decomposition of urea, and erroneous results in conse-~ 
quence; and evaporation in vacuo is convenient only to ‘expert 
chemists ; hence calculations based on the density of the urine have 
been employed, the best known being the method of Haeser, who 
multiplies the two figures representing hundredths and thousandths 
of specific gravity by a constant coefficient 2-33, the product being 
grammes of solids ina litre of urine. Thus, specific-gravity 1-020 - 
would show: 20 x 2:33 equals 46°6 grammes solids to litre. 

J. Amann (Schw. Wochsch. f.Ch. und Ph., 1900, p. 141), on study 
of the subject with an artificial urine of known strength, finds that 
the coefficient is not constant ; that the line representing relation of 
density is not straight, but a hyperbola. He therefore devised a 
table which he claims is reliable ; unfortunately, however, based on 
amount of total solids of invariable composition, viz.: Urea, 60 
per cent.; salt, 36 per cent.; extractive (sugar), 4 per cent. Were 
the proportion of inverted sugar greater than that above, different 
results might be obtained, and likewise the presence of albumen 
may affect result, hence extended work is highly desirable. Amann’s 

‘table in abbreviated form is as follows: 


Specific gravity I‘OIO 1°020 1025 1°030 1°035 I°040 
Total solids, grammes in litre. 20°3 30°83 416 55°5 70°3 834 95'2 


Lastly he gives an equation for estimation of total solids in urine of 
any specific gravity, namely, total solids =6-4 + 1-02 P + 0037 P*; 
«P” representing difference between specific gravity of the urine 
and that of water, expressed in units. — H. V. A. 
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Editorial. 
EDITORIAL. 
THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE A.PH.A. 


There is a marked difference in the duration of the germinating 
and life periods of different animals and plants, and the same may 
be said of the projects and undertakings of men. Hardly was this 
nation entailed in the conflict with Spain than rich men gave munifi- 
cently to provide for the exigencies of war. The nation toa man 
willingly contributed to the war taxes. Not always, however, do 
appeals to men meet with such ready responses. This applies more 
especially to appeals made for the establishment of memorials per- 
petuating the lives and names of the learned and the great. The 
merits of those who are truly distinguished appeal for the most part 
to special classes, and it generally devolves upon a few who have 
a particular regard and affection for them and their work to execute 
the tasks in hand. 

Last May the Huxley memorial statue was unveiled in the Muse- 
um of Natural History, South Kensington, London. It required over 
four years (since November 27, 1895) for the committee to collect © 
43,380 for this purpose. Almost all memorials which are of real, 
lasting consequence require time for decision in regard to the most 
fitting character of the memorial, and also for the devising of ways and 
means for collecting funds for such purposes. Nearly two years have 
elapsed since Albert E. Ebert suggested to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association (see Proc., 1899, p. 115) that something be 
done by that Association to revive the memory of Professor Wil- 
liam Procter, Ir. We believe that Mr. Ebert had put forth this 
suggestion quietly for a number of years to various members of 
the Association, and no doubt to almost all of the members it has 
at first seemed as though the project were a great way off and that 
at the proper time the right thing would be done. 

At the semi-centennial of the Association something will no doubt 
be done by the members that will be worthy of her history and 
her influence in promoting the welfare of pharmacy and medicine. 
It will be an unusual opportunity for stimulating the growth of the 
Association and for extending her influence in the professions and 
among the people. In order to facilitate the discussion of the 
various aspects of this celebration at the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the Editor of this JouRNAL has sought expressions of opin- 
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ion from some of its leading members in regard to one phase of the 
celebration, viz., the proposed memorial to Professor Procter, and 
some of the letters received in reply will be found in another part of 
this JourNAL. Of course there are many who feel a diffidence about 
placing themselves on record in regard to this matter. It should be 
said, however, in regard to all expressions of this kind, that every 
one should feel that there is no inconsistency in changing one’s 
opinions after other expressions have been put forth, and no man need 
feel that he is bound to adhere to what he has said on this subject 
if he is satisfied that the project of another is more feasible and 
more suitable. For, as Emerson says: “If you would be a man, 
speak what you think to-day as hard as cannon balls, and to-mor- 
row speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, though it 
contradict everything you said to-day.” It is the principle that 
needs to be established first and this is what the replies of those who 
have contributed in the correspondence referred to accentuate. In- 
deed, not only is it shown that the Procter Memorial is desired, but 
_ that it can be readily accomplished, as the letters of Samuel W. 


Fairchild and Horatio N. Fraser indicate. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


GreEsHoFF’s Fisupoisons. Part II. Batavia; G. Kolf. 1900. Large 
8vo, 253 pages. 

It will be of interest to the readers of the announcement of the 
first part of this valuable addition to phytochemical literature (which 
appeared in the Bull. of Ph. and in Sc. Amer., 1894) to know that its 
untiring author’ published recently (September, 1900) Part II. 

It is a still more complete summary of reports on poisonous 
plants than Part I was already. It gives a review of what is said 
in half a dozen modern langu4ges on fishpoisons s¢rictiori sensa ; 
is completed by incorporating plants containing more or less known 
active principles ; interspersed with the author’s own good opinion 
and manifold experience in this field, adding some of his own analy- 
ses, to sharpen our appetite for the luxurious intellectual food he 
sets before us. 


1Dr. M. Greshoff, of late attached to the Government Botanical Garden at 
Buitenzorg, is at present chemical director of the Kolonial Museum, Harlem, 
Holland. 
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It is somewhat after Dragendorff’s “ Heilpflanzen der verschie- 
denen Volker und Zeiten,” Stuttgart, Enke, 1898, while the owners 
of Dr. Fred Hoffmann’s list of popular names of household remedies, 
chiefly of the vegetable kingdom (“Pharmac. Rundschau’’), will find an 
extension to that list in Greshoft’s book. 

The author is mindful of the fact that the use of datepciaeien ts is not 
confined to such races as we are pleased to call savages, and 
produces, to illustrate this, a Dutch newspaper article, dated Octo- 
ber, 1898, wherein we are told that fishermen in our large rivers 
are making such good use of a fishpoison to ply their trade as the 
most lazy ‘‘ black” could not improve upon. Heaps of dead fishes 
sometimes of 50 kilogrammes bulk (weight), accumulate on the bor- 
ders, killed by little pill (used as a lure) made from bread, powdered 
seeds of Cocculus indicus and whiskey, of which bait the fishes are 
very fond. 

The whole book breathes a spirit of stirring individual research 
such as emanated from “ Die Pflanzenstoffe” of both Husemanns in 
its time. 

I noted an omission on page 20, which I might be allowed to 
supply. 

Baillon, “ Histoire des Plantes,” had stated the crushed leaves 
of different Viola species exhale an odor of hydrocyanic acid. Dr. 
Greshoff did not find HCN, but detected an odor of methyl sali- 
cylate (the well-known popular wintergreen-oil odor). From a 
special investigation on fresh plants in blossom, he concluded the 
absence of free salicylic acid. 

Turning to “Viola tricolor,’ Inaugural Diss., von Henry _ 
Kraemer, aus Chicago (our editor!), we read that “ Manderlin” 
worked this -problem out in Dragendorff’s laboratory, in the year 
1881. Mandelin’s process of isolating salicylic acid from Viola 
tricolor (the whole plant) excludes, he said, the formation of sali- 
cylic acid. It must be present, in the plant, free, uncombined. He 
found it in the roots of other Viola species, too, in weighable quan- 
tities—o-14 per cent. in the plant above the earth, 0-05 per cent. 
in the root. Those results have been verified by Griffith and Con- 
rad (1884). There must be an enzyme present in the plant 
which splits up a certain compound, since the methy] salicylate odor 
‘is not to be mistaken, and agreed upon by all writers, exclud- 
ing the wrong information from Baillon. The latest authority on 
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“Ferments,’ Reynolds Green, Cambridge, 1899, is silent on Viola 
and its methy] salicylate. 

A few quotations may be made from Greshoff’s book: 

Anemone nemorosa, a violent poison when fresh; harmless when 
dry. 

Clematis flammula, very poisonous, green ; dry, a good fodder. 

Clematis caripensts, “ blistering leaf.’ 

Delphinium vestitum, “leaves poisonous to goats.” 

Anonace@; very \ittle is known and investigated about the poi- 
sonous alkaloids from this family. 

Corydalis racemosa ; a single leaf will kill a man. 

Camellia Faponica., L., C. Sasangua, Thunb. The seeds are 
poisonous. 

Linum usitatissimum ; its glucoside yield HCN ; the wash-water in 
flax-works is therefore poisonous to fishes. 

Ruta graveolens, abortivum and anthelminticum. 

Llex aquifolium; two or three berries work as an emetic. Twenty © 
are fatal. 

Sapindus emarginatus. It seems very strange that bees, insects 
possessing such a wonderful instinct, should drink the nectar of 
these poisonous flowers and get killed in this way. 

Centaurea scabiosa, 

Carduus nutans, 

Scabtosa succisa, atl benumb bees. 

Coriaria Nepalensis ; leaves act as a powerful poison; seeds pro- 
duce symptoms like tetanus. 

Cytisine determinations. * * * C. Laburnum; seed contains 1-8 per 
cent. Ulex Europ.; seed contains 1 per cent. Sophora secundi- 
flora; seed contains 3°5 per cent. Sophora tomentesa, L.; seed 
contains 2-1 per cent. Baptisia australis, R. Br.; seed contains 1°6 
per cent. 

Swainsona galegifolia, R. Br. One of the most dreaded plants 
by stockowners. * * * Some Swainsoneas are excellent fodder 
plants, while others produce (the) mysteriously fatal effects. Chemi- 
cal analysis has failed to isolate a toxic principle. * * * 

Pachyrizus tuberosus, Spr. The beans, when ripe, are poisonous. 
The tubers, too, contain a poisonous “resin(?).” This resin is an 
active fishpoison. 
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Piscidia erythrina “The Indians have a tree wherewith they 
take their fish for their present use, being near their habitations 
* * * and so they take as many as they please. This is a provi- 
dence of God to those barbarous people, being a nature help for 
present food and sustenance.” 

Leucena glauca, B. Horses (and asses) lose the hair of their 
manes and tails by eating the leaves. This fact is well known in 
the Bermuda Islands. Reviewer assayed somie time ago a smail 
quantity of the leaves, but did not detect any alkaloidal or gluco- 
sidal active principle therein. I suppose the plant acts only when 
“ fresh,” 

Eucalyptus microtheca, used by the aborigines of Australia to 
poison fish, by throwing fresh-cut boughs in the river. The Cucur- 
bitas from the Canaries and East Indian Islands are often used 
“in full sea” to intoxicate fish. “Zhe whole yellow pumpkin is 
poisonous.” This reads queer to Americans, on whose table a 
pumpkin pie is considered a delicacy. The pumpkin mentioned 
here is an Abobora amarella. The Dutch terminology of Ka/éas 
and pumpkin is somewhat mixed; but that is a fault of the lan- 
guage, not of the author. * * * The seeds of most Cucurbitacee 
contain some active principle, a tenifugum, an emeticum, an abor- 
tivum. 

With the addition that Greshoff gives a few interesting items on 
some remarkable cryptogames (Cumarine in Polypodium scandess, 
Lindsza cultrata and others ; an abortivum in Lycopodium Seleg.), 
I leave further judgment of the book to the readers. 

Leipz, HOLLAND ; STATE UNIVERSITY, J. B. NAGELvoorT. 
November 9, 1900. 


Arr, WATER AND Foop FROM A SANITARY STANDPOINT. By Ellen 
H. Richards and Alpheus G. Woodman, Instructors in Sanitary 
Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 8vo. Cloth. 
iv-226 pp. $2. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

The three essentials for human life are air, water and food. The 
consideration of these essentials in their relation to the needs of. 
daily existence is the province of sanitary science, engineering and 
municipal finance. The authors in the work before us have taken 
up the consideration of the subject from the standpoint of the sani- 


‘Compare “Proximate Analysis of the Bark of Piscidia, Er.,”” by H. Berbe- 
rich. AMER. JOUR. OF PHARM., September, 1898, p. 425. 
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tary chemist, and it will do much to equip the chemist for his work 
and to call his attention to the importance of the work not only 
from an analytical standpoint, but further in directing the attention 
of the students as well as the public before whom he may lecture 
to chemical subjects. Every one ought to be familiar with the 
facts of the sanitary science of air, water and food. 

“The human body, in order to carry on all its functions to the 
best advantage, must be placed under the best conditions and must 
be supplied with clean air, safe water,and good food, and must be 
able to appropriate them to its use. The day is not far distant 
when a city will be held as responsible for the purity of the air in 
its schoolhouses, the cleanliness of the water in its reservoirs, and 
the reliability of the food sold in its markets as it now is for the 
condition of its stregts and bridges. Nor will the years be many 
before educational institutions will be held as responsible for the 
condition of the bodies as of the minds of the pupils.” ; 

The book treats of the following: Ar: composition, impuri- 
ties, relation to human life; the problems of ventilation; methods 
of examination of air; Water: source, properties, solvent power, 
asa carrier; the problem of safe water and interpretation of analyses; 
methods of examination of water; Food: in relation to human life, 
definition, sources, classes, dietaries; adulterations and sophistica- 
tions of food materials, methods of food analysis. The work is to 
be regarded as an important addition to sanitary chemistry. 


VETERINARY CouNnTER Practice. A Treatise on the Diseases of 
Animals and the Most Suitable Remedies for Them. Written ex- 
pressly for chemists and druggists by qualified and experienced 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Third 
edition. Published at the offices of the Chemist and Druggist, 42 
Canngn Street, London, E.C. 1900. 

It is not generally recognized among pharmacists that veterinary 
counter practice isa legitimate part of the pharmacists’ calling, par- 
ticularly when situated in the country, as he is more likely from his 
knowledge and skill with compounding of medicines to be able to 
supply the requirements of the farmer, stockholder and pet owner. 
The suggestions in “Veterinary Counter Practice” are not intended 
asa “substitute for the clinical experience absolutely necessary to the 
equipment of a competent veterinary practitioner, but in hundreds 
of cases it will enable the pharmacist to understand cases detailed t 
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him at his counter, and to supply the most suitable remedy.” The 
arrangement of the contents is as follows: Medical and Surgical 
Treatment of Domestic Animals; Veterinary Medicines; Diseases 


of the Horse; Lameness in Horses; Dentition of the Horse; © 


Diseases of Cattle; Diseases of Sheep; Diseases of Pigs; Diseases 
of Dogs; Treatment of Eye Diseases; Wounds, Sores, etc., in 
Animals; Diseases of Poultry; Posological Table; Miscellaneous 
Veterinary Formule ; Veterinary Surgeons Act; the title « Veteri- 
nary Chemist; the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts; Sale of 
Horses ; Veterinary Curriculum ; Methylated Veterinary Prepara- 
- tions; Administration of Poison to Horses. A number of illustra- 
tions on lameness in horses and dentition of the horse serve to elu- 
cidate the text. The book is a valuable one, in not only the 
information it contains, but in throwing out numerous hints as to 
how the pharmacist may increase his trade.in this particular field. 


Tue Srupent’s Mepicat Dictionary. Including all the words 
and phrases generally used in medicine, with their proper pronun. 
ciations and definitions, based on recent medical literature. By 
George M. Gould. Eleventh edition. Enlarged with many illus- 


trations. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co: 1900. $2.50. - 


The new edition has been enlarged by over 100 pages, contains a 
large number of new illustrations and a new table of eponymic terms, 
It is particularly adapted to the wants of students, and contains cor- 
rect and succinct definitions of all the more common words that are 
used in the different books, lectures, etc. 

The book is of peculiar value to the pharmacist as well as physi- 
cian and dentist, as the price is reasonable, the size is convenient 
and the definitions are right to the point. 


PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


The fourth of the series of pharmaceutical meetings of the Phila- 
_ delphia College of Pharmacy for 1900-1901 was held on Tuesday, 
January 15, 1901. Mahlon 'N. Kline, well known in pharmaceutical 
circles, presided. The meeting was a notable one, in that a number 
of papers of exceptional value were presented. Prof. J. H. Beal, 
of Scio, O., widely known for his important contributions on the 
subject of pharmaceutical jurisprudence, presented a paper on“ A 
Lesson in Practical Politics Applied to Pharmacy Legislation ” (see 
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page 66). The value of this paper is evidenced by the fact, as stated 
by the speaker, that the methods outlined by him have been practi- 
cally applied in securing pharmaceutical legislation in Ohio. The 
paper is one which is deserving the reading of every pharmacist of the 
United States, as it shows the value of individual effort, in a most 
forcible manner, in securing beneficial legislation. In commenting 
upon the paper, Mr. Kline said that he heartily endorsed what had 
been said by Professor Beal and that he was convinced that no one 
could gather together more common sense concerning the manner 
of securing pharmaceutical legislation than was done by the speaker. 
Mr. Cliffe likewise said that he had never heard a more succinct 
statement of the methods to be employed for securing desirable 
legislation than was brought out in the paper by Professor Beal. 
He said that he had known the motion to refer a bill toa committee | 
for amendment to be useful in defeating a bad bill, as well as being — 
an epitaph for a good bill, as brought out by Professor Béal. Mr. 
Cliffe referred to the proposed pharmacy law for the State of Penn- 
sylvania and said that it differed from the old one in certain 
respects, in that it (a) required all stores to havea license which 
must be renewed annually ; (4) the registration of apprentices at a 
nominal fee, which would serve to establish their identity ; (c) regis- 
tration in two grades ; (@) an improvement in the clause relating to 
poisons. Mr. Cliffe further suggested to those present that they 
speak of this meeting to proprietors and others in their respective 
neighborhoods, urging them to support the proposed law. Professor 
Remington commended very highly Professor Beal’s labors for secur- 
ing desirable legislation and said that he was glad that the paper 
was so unanimously endorsed by the meeting. A special vote of 
thanks was given Professor Beal for his valuable paper and for the 
efforts h: had made in coming so far to present it at this meeting. 

An exceptionally valuable paper and one having special interest 
at this time, on account of the revision of the U.S.P., on“ The | 
Chemistry of Ipecacuanha,” by Dr. B. H. Paul and A. J. Cownley, 
London, was presented on behalf of the authors by Professor 
Kraemer (see page 57). 

Mr. M. I. Wilbert gave very interesting papers on “ The Use of 
X-Rays in Detecting the Aduiterations in Drugs” and “ The Produc- 
tion of Nitric Acid from Atmospheric Nitrogen,” both of which he 
demonstrated by means of electrical apparatus supplied by Messrs. 
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Queen & Co. The paper on “ The Use of X-Rays in Detecting 
the Adulterations in Drugs’ appears in full in this issue. The 
others, on “ The Production of Nitric Acid from Atmospheric Nitro- 
gen”’ and “ Commercial Asafcetida,” will be printed in the March 
issue of this JouRNAL. Those commenting upon these papers were 
Professors Remington and Lowe and the Chairman. 

J. Percy Remington presented a paper on “Improvements in the 
Remington Pharmaceutical Still,” which was illustrated by means 
of the apparatus, exhibited both in sections and in operation. Mr. 
Wallace Procter said that he had used this still for a good many 
years and that the improvements in clamps for securing the head 
of the still and the attachment for holding the condenser were 
desirable features. Mr. E.M. Boring said that he had used the 
Prentis still for the making of aromatic waters and found the appa- 
ratus to fulfil all his wants, and said that it had in its favor the fact 
that no clamps whatsoever were used. He said that he thought 
the adaptation of the boiler idea with condenser, as in the Rem- 
ington still, was a good one. 

Among the pieces of apparatus exhibited was “The Druggists’ 
Label Gummer,” which is intended to do away with the old method 
of paste and brush and appears to be a adapted where 
large numbers of labels are used. 

Mr. W. L. Cliffe presented to the College two mortars, one 
which he obtained while on a recent trip to Mexico, which was 
made of stone of volcanic origin and used in the grinding up of 


Chile or red pepper, which is largely used with corn meal in that . 


country. The other was a carved wooden mortar cut out of a solid 
block of wood, and was obtained from Arabia, it being used there in 
the grinding of coffee. 

Mr. Wallace Procter exhibited a pair of saddle-bags which had 
been used during the Mexican war by Mr. Mordicai, a former 
Philadelphian, an engineer in the U.S. Army. ‘The bags still con- 
tained a number of medicinal preparations, as essence of pepper- 
mint, ammonia water, morphine sulphate, calomel, ipecac, jalap, 


laudanum, compound cathartic pills and iodide of potassium pills. 


Among the papers to be presented at the next meeting on 
February 19th are the following: 


. (1) “ Remarks on a New Cold Cream and Other Ointments.” By 


William C. Alpers, Sc.D., New York City. 
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(2) “Why do Syrups Spoil?” By Alfred I. Cohn, New York City. 

(3) “Assay of Coca.” By William R. Lamar, New York City. 

(4) “Gum Mastic.” By Henry C. C. Maisch, Ph.D. 

(5) “ The Ebulliscope.” By William R. Lamar, New York City. 
H. K. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


The quarterly meeting of the members of the Philadelphia Col. 
lege of Pharmacy was held December 3Ist, the President, How- 
ard B. French, in the chair. Nineteen members weré present. 
The minutes of the semi-annual meeting, held September 24th, were 
read and approved as read. The minutes of the Board of Trustees 
_ for the months of October, November and December were read by 
the Registrar, W. Nelson Stem, and approved as read. 

The consideration of the proposed addition to the By-Laws sub- 
mitted at the September meeting (and published in the AMERICAN 
JourRNAL OF PHARMACY for November, 1900, page 562) was then 
taken up and, after slight amendments, was adopted. The Revised 
Code of Ethics was then taken up for action (a printed copy hav- 
ing previously been mailed to the members), and after consideration 
by section was adopted with slight alterations in the phraseology 
of section (4) four. 

Mr. Beringer presented a printed copy of the newly revised By- 
Laws, and as this completed the work of the Committee, asked 
- that they be discharged. The report was accepted and the Com- 
mittee discharged with the thanks of the members. 

The President reported that he had asked the solicitors of the 
College for an opinion as to the advisability of copyrighting the 
name and seal of the College, who reported against the advisability 
of it, as under existing laws it would not prevent any one from 
using the name of the College for business purposes. 

Announcement was made of the death of our fellow-member, 
David Preston, which occurred on the 22d of October, at Fallston, 
Md. Mr. Preston was elected a member in 1874, No further 
business, the meeting, on motion, adjourned. 

C. A. Werpemann, M.D., 


Secretary. 
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